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ABSTRACT 

This document contains five chapters. The first 
chapteif is entitled "The Heed for Self-Evaluation." It explains why 
teacher self-evaluation is necessary and outlines the basic 
assumptions underlying teacher self-appraisal. Chapter tvo looks at 
the value of videotape recorders in providing an objective, neutral 
record of teaching, chapter three exaiines the use of codes— systeis 
used to view classrooa behavior froi different points of viev. This 
chapter also describes the Roberson Self-Appraisal Systen. Chapter 
four describes three programs using videotape. The first is a video 
inservice program; the second, interaction analysis adapted to 
videotape; and the third, student teacher self^evaluation. Chapter 
five presents the summary and conclusions. It stresses the need for a 
nonthreatening situation for self-evaluation (which rideotaping can 
provide), and a desire on the part of the teacher foe improvement. 
(PB) 
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Chapter 1 



THE NEED FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

**Kii»w thyself e** S% caid Saeratea eanturita aga« 
Hara> parhaps» liaa tha fauadatiaa af tha caiiaapt af taachar 
8elf**evaluatiaii« Tha typical taachar avaluatian raaulta fraa 
Busaraua abaervatiama ar viaitatiana by aupariara with auggaa* 
tiaiia far iapravastnt aad eaaatructiva idaaa far tha battar** 
sent •f ana^s teaching afficiancy. Whila ther« ia na ama 
^B8wer ta the quaatiama af what gaad teachimg^ia and wha 
ahauld evaluate teaching behaviar» seat taaehera agree that 
they auat judge their ewn teaching eff eetivemeao.^ 

laprevenemt in teaching dees net cane autanatically» 

and the teacher whe centinuea year after year after year te 

rely alnatt tetally an what he learned in his undergraduate 

teacher training is baund ta fall farther and farther behind 

fren t prefeaaianal atandpaint. Gaed teaching denanda can* 

tinu'iuj attentien ta prableaa af teacher aelf "^evaluatian and 

ita geiil-**teacher aelf-inprevenent. Teaching experience 

alane daet net guarantee inprevenent. Siapaan atatea that 

Self^'evaluatian ean fern the baaia far ratianal 
change and ean help the inatructer ta ayatenatically 
allaeate a reae enable a&ount af tine and effert fer 
aelf-iftprevenent in the arena where ha believea 
chaiigea are likely te be neet prefitable*^ 
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The f*cuB «f «ti:enti«ii 8h«uld b« up«n the central 
r»le ef the teacher amu his bshsvier. The Educatieiiai Peli- 
cie« CewiissieB reeegnizes this and in I960 stated* '*The 
teacher* aere than nmy ither factor* determines the quality 
ef elenentary educatien."^ Teacher self-evaluatien can 
beseae the baekbene ef any eentinuing in-serviee pregraa. Ne 
■atter what new Imewledge* skills* curriculun develepnents * 
er erganizatienal arrangeaents are created in an in-service 
pregraa* that which happens in the classreea is the crucial 
aatter. 

Much has been written abeut drepeut prebleas with 
students I hewever* net auch attentien has been given te the 
high drepeut rate aa«ng teachers each year. Estiaates .Indi- 
cate that "...the seheels lese ever 10 per cent ef their 
teachers each year threugh turnever."^ There are aany 
reasens why teachers quit teaching* ef ceurse* but ne deubt 
ene ef the aest iapertant ef these is the laek ef eentinuing 
satisfaetien with classreea experiences. For ex^aple* a 
nationwide survey ef teacher turnover reports that "...higher- 
paying suburban school districts have as auch turnever as 
rtiral araas where salaries are traditionally lower."^ The 
researchers continue* saying that -...dissatisfaction with the 
school systea was first aaong causes of turnover. Salary 
alone does not held teachers. A constructive way to ceabat 
teacher turnover and teacher dropouts is to develop a systen- 
atic self-evaluation systea whiflh uan aake teaching a chal- 
lenging and exciting experience rather than a boring routine. 
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Self «*evaluatira ean help the teacher aveid the bering rut and 
dull reutlne that finally beeones •# atifling that he feele 
he auat escape it altogether* '*Thi8 ever 90 per cent appar* 
ently de ever a ten-year peried***^ 

Challengeg te Teachers 

Three primary challenges face teachers teday with 
increasing urgency* These challenges are directly related 
te the knowledge explesient te the changing needs ef the 
students f and te the Increased research in secielegyy psychel 
ogyt and related fields which is relevant te teaching and 
to learning* 

The treaendous increase in knowledge represents the 
first challenge to the teacher today* In aost subject areas t 
knowledge is expanding at a phenomenal rate* To keep even 
reasonably up to date in his subject matter fields* the 
teacher must continue to grow* 

A second challenge centers around tne changing eduea* 
tional needs of the students* Not only is more education 
demanded in today's world, but also different kinds of educa- 
tion are needed if the real challenge is to be met* 

A third challenge is presented in the rapidly increas 
ing amount of educational research which can help the teacher 

o 

d« a better job if he will just become acquainted with it* 

New Roles for School Personnel 

The process of self -evaluation makes the teacher the 
center of attention* The teapher the expert consultant in 
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ijipr^ving inotruetisn^-^hitt •wa instructitn* The beginning ef 
this preeess eceurs when the teacher himself deeides te learn 
as Much about himself as he can* Help ce«es in the f era ef 
superviser cr aduinistrater partieipatimg with the teacher* 
Together they need te^develep a threat*free situation* It is 
under these circumstances that there is the greatest chance 
for changes in behavior* Going along with the need for a 
threat-free situation is the concept that the participation 
of teachers in a program of self-evaluation must be totally 
voluntary* Freedom ef choice to enter and to leave this pro- 
gram must be an absolute guarantee for every teacher* Teacher 
8 elf -evaluation usually begins with a few teachers in one 
school* However t the idea can be contagious and is likely to 
sweep through a school or school system like an epidemic* 
M^st teachers* when provided professional autonomy and mutual 
trust* respend enthusiastically*^ 

Assumptions Underlying Teacher Self-Evaluation 

There are five basic assumptions underlying teacher 
self -appraisal* The first is that ••Teaching is more than 
mental processes* more than thinking* Basically it involves 
human interaction— where learning is the objective* The 
main influence of the teacher in the classroom occurs in his 
interaction with students* The attitudes of the teacher* and 
those of the students ^ affect every interaction between them* 

**The ehamee for teaching to improve only when the 
teacher behaves differently *♦•'' Changes in such external - 
factors as the curriculum* teaching schedules » or building 
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designs ds nst necessarily result in iapreve«ent in instruct iene 
The snly direct csntrsl a teacher has is sver his swn behavisri 
therefore f this is the enly part the classroM interact isn 
which he can alter ^ a ■•■ent*s notice* 

The third prenise en which Sf^df-^evaluatien must be 
based is that teaching is net a single pattern ef behaviert 
ner can it be« Each teacher* thereferct sheuld be free te 
develep his ewn style ef teaching* In spite ef all the 
research dene te sert cut the chctracteristits ef successful 
teaching* ne nedel ef a **successful teacher*" has ever been 
develeped* '^What seens te stand eut in this failure te 
define ceimen facters is the eenclusien that a geed teacher 
is prinarily a unique persenality * ••^^ 

A persen^s behavier is initiated primarily fren within* 
He selects fren an infinite variety ef external stimuli these 
signals he wants te pay attentien te* He then cheeses fren 
a series ef behaviers ene which satisfies ewme persenal geal* 
He dees net change hit; behavier en cennand fren s ene ene else* 
He changes it when he sees the need far change *^^ 

The f i;;jd paint en which self-evaluatien is based is 
tha^ **Teaching behavier nest readily changes when the teacher 
is previded abjective data ef his ewn teaching* •^^^ This 
raises the question ef hew teachers can ebtain abjective data 
regarding their teachirig behavier* Videetape recerders nake 
cenplete reeerds ef all eur behavieri the seunds and inages 
are recerded en tape* At any tine after reeerding eur behaviert 
we can play it back te cenpare eur actiens with eur intentiens* 
In additien^/ we can study the results in light ef eur ebjectives* 
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VALUES OP VIDEOTAPE RECORDERS IN SELF 'APPRAISAL 

Ther» are tw« basic prablesa invalved in self -^appraisal t 
(1) the inability af the teacher te see and hear hiMself as 
others dat except vicariaualy thraugh the r^parta af athera^ 
and (2) the inability ta recapture except thraugh verbal vicar- 
iaua recall what the teacher actually did and said and leaked 
like when it actually happened An invaluable asset in 
educatian is the individual teacher's awareness ef his awn 
sharteanings as a teacher sa that he will be evar-ehallenged 
in trying ta iaprave his teacher eff ectivenesa. Videataping 
can pravide the teacher with the knawledge af his awn atrengtha 
and weaknesses • 

The systematic use af the videatape recarder ia a 
relatively recent develapaent. Only lately has the videatape 
recarder been intreduced inta educatianal circles far the 
purpaae af training teachers and teacher self -appraisal* 

Mueller believes i;hat it is absalutely vital far 

teachers ta engage in the pracess af aelf-avaluatian« He 

sayat ^'The videatape » if available t ia an excellent teal in 

aiding the teacher. He gees an ta say that an i«partant 

aspect af such a pracess is that teachers na langer fear being 

evaluated. One ar twa visits by a principal put the teacher 

an edge. Hawever, with an evaluative pracess that includes 
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the teacher, nervtusness rapidly diMinishes, Here again is 
the fact»r •f the tlireat-free situatian* 

The Bight-saund aediua af the videatape recarder can 
fulfill an abjective eavesdrapping functian withaut the intru- 
sive preaence af a physical ab^erver. The caMera aay raai at 
will, provide elase-up views af students* and teacher's faces 
arid activitias ta an extent quite iMpassible in in-persan 
viewing. 

The develc»p«ent af the videatape recarder has added 
a laajar n&v diaanfiian ta the wethadalagy af teaching. p»r 
the first tiKCo teachera can see ijuaediateiy haw they have 
perfaraed. They cannot snly see resulte at ance, but can 
alsa practice a given skill repeatedly until it is perfected. 
Videatape nat anly aids & teacher in the classrao«j but alsa 
stiaulates him te research variaus teaching strategies, t.a 
plan carefully, and ta review his abjectives. Videotape 
recarding elininates the fallibility af hu«an recall af 
reaeabered abservati»n ar the liaitatian in nuabers restricted 
by the legist iea af live abservatien.^^ 

The videatape recarder is the ideal inatruaent far 

salf-evaluatian. Accarding ta Allen, 

This equipaent can pravide us with an abjective, 
tharaughly neutral, recard af aur teaching. If we 
requeat videa taping af au-- classraaa, we can con- 
centrate an atir interaetian with students while the 
taping gaas an. There is na particular canstraint 
ta aur senses, because na special patterns, nc 
exact details, need be reaeabered. The recarder 
gaes right an with its electranic jab.^O 

Later the teacher will view this taped recarding fraa saae 

quite distinct viewpaints. 
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Videotape is n*t tijie-b«undi it captures f*r the life 
•f the reeerding what in the in-*persen er live ebservatien 
happens but enee and is ferever l^st except in highly fallible 
hu«an recall. The pertable videetape recorder has the capabil- 
ity te fftere fer future use* er te instantly play back infer«a- 
tien in beth picture and seund, and then te erase this infema- 
tien and be ready te recerd again. 

Any plan ef teacher self-evaluatien is redly a type 
•f centinuing in-service pregra«. Nearly all pregraEa ef 
teacher self -appraisal will include the fellewing steps t 

1« The teacher requests a reeerding ef his classree* 
interactien. This reeerding beceaes the persenal preperty ef 
the teacher. It will net be shewn te anyene without written 
censent ef the teacher. 

2. The teacher views hia tape at his eenvenienee. He 
can ebserve er ceapare such things as elassreea interactien, 
classreea elijiate, aiental and eaetienai phases ef the teaching- 
learning preeess, verbal and nen-verbal ex-^ressien, teacher 
intentien and actien* and ebjeetives and results. 

3. The teacher cheeses an existing cede er eeabinatien 
ef cedes and trains kinself te analyze his tape using this 
cede. 

4. Ultinately, the teacher develops his ewn cede te 
use in analyzing hi8 tapes. 

In viewing eur videotapes, it ie isportant to ronenber 
that our perceptions are selective. We tend to see and hear 
that which we are looking fer— ignoring aest other things. 



Eaeh ttaeher hat a pere«pti*n •r p*iat •! view etneernixig the 
happenings in his ewn elassr^ea* 
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CODING OP VIDEOTAPES 

In studying videttapes af his taaehing behaviart a 
teaeher has sany ehaices in detersiining the paints af view 
he wishes ta use* With vidtatapet he haa a aaapletely abjee* 
tive recard af what has accurred — which allaws hia ta laak 
at the saae episade again and againt each tine fravt a different 
paint af view* Variaus systems t usually referred, ta as eadeat 
have been develaped by investigatars ta use in viewing aur 
classraas behaviar fra« different paints af view. 

Uses af Cades 

Cades are useful in analyzing videatape reeardings in 
the fall awing wayst 

!• Cades lisit abservatian and facus attentian an 
selected saunds and actians in the classraaa. 

2. The definitions far each af the categaries in a 
cade help in sarting aut and categarizing behaviar. 

3» Cades permit us ta describe and analyze selected 
partians af aur teaching behaviar. 

^« Cades allaw us ta camaunicate abaut teaching in a 
caaaan language 

Figure 1 is an example af a cade which a teacher aay 
use in analyzing his videitape recarding. 

10 
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Figure 1 



TEACHER CODE 



Categories 


Tally 


Total 


V 
E 


1. Teacher Talks 






R 
B 


2. Student Talks 






A 
L 


3. Silence 






F 
A 


4. Teacher Smiles 






C 
1 


5. Teacher Frowns 






A 
L 


6. Neutral Expressions 






M 
E 


7. Lectures 






T 
H 


. 8. Questions 






0 
D 


9. Directs 







Source I Paul M. Allen et al.. Teacher Self "Appraisal t / 

Way of T.ooklng Oyer Your Own Shoulder . Worthingi;on, 
Ohio* Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, 1970. 
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R#bTB#n Teacher Self-Appraltal Svtea 

The Rebersen Teacher Self -Appraisal Systen is a 
recently develeped cede which has been created especially far 
teachers te use in self -appraisal. The Rtber««n Cede is ce«- 
pris€rd ef three aajer categeriesi Objectivism Metheds and 
Express ien8# 

••Objectives are the expectsitiens ef teachers regarding 
student behavier— f ell't'^^jing teaching experiences ••'^^ In 
shert» as a result ef the interactive precess called teaching t 
we expect students te behave differently—thus the ter« 
••behavieral ebjectives.^' This part ef the Rebersen Cede is 
divided inte twe p^rtsi Cegnitive Objectives and Affective 
Objectives* The r^^ss^itive half sensitizes the teacher te 
leek fer the level ef intellectual activity he expects ef the 
students. The affective half sensitizes the ter. her te leek 
fer the level ef feeling er exetien he expected tf the students. 

The seeend categ<»ry ef the Rebersen Cede is Metheds* 
Metheds are the teaching behaviers eapleyed by teachers in the 
classreea — behaviers which are selected by the teacher te serve 
in reaching a teaching ebjeetive^ This part ef the cede alse 
has twe najer parts s Open Metheds and Clesed Metheds* Open 
metheds allew the teacher te leek fer patterns ef student- 
teacher invelveftent~where precesses are «ere i«pertant than 
preducts* Clesed metheds sensitize the teacher te leek f^r 
patterns ef expesing students te existing knewledge* 

The third diaensien ef the Rebersen Cede is Teacher 
Express iens, verbal and nen-verbal* Express iens previde fer 
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the teacher the eppertunity t# watch fer atatementa ar facial 
expn aaiasiSf geaxurea* bady aaveaenta* and vaiee tanea which 
encauraga ar inhibit a atudant* 

The valuea af the Raberaan Cade are aanyi 

1. It persita a teacher ta abaerva and recard the 
levela af intellectual amd eaatiaiial abjectivee with which he 
aperates in the elaaaraaa* 

2. It persLita a teacher ta abaerve and canaider ta 
what degree his aethads are useful in praaating student naa* 
tery af vrell-eatabliahed knawledget ar the degree ta which 
hia neth«d8 praaete intaractian and the participatian af 
atudenta und teachers in a apirit af inquiry* 

3* It permits a teacher ta abserve and canaider hia 
verbal and nan-verbal aessages ta the students— aessages 
which aperate ta deteraine the kinds af relatianahips that 
de/elap between the teacher and the atudenta* 

4* It pravides teachers with a caaaan language with 
which ta discuss their teaching abjectives» methads and 
expressions with each ether* 

5* It pemits teiiehers ta canaider the passibilities 
far experiaentatian in new areas af teacher abjectives» aethads t 
and express ians*^^ 

Figure 2 gives a brief auaaary af the Raberaan Cade 
and its divisians and sub-divisians* 
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Figure 2 



OBJECTIVES 



Knowladge-student to recaff 

specific information. 
Comprehension-student to 

interpret information. 
Application-student to use 

abstractions In new situations. 
Analysis-student to operate a 

complex whole into its parts. 
Synthesis-student to combine 

elements to form an original 

entity. 

Evaluation-student m«i«t choose 
from alternatives in making a 
judgment. 



Receive-student to be aware of 
certain information. 

Respond-student to do some- 
thing about information or 
idea. 

Value-student to see worth of 
information or id^ 



THE ROBERSON CODE 



METHODS 



Information Giving-to lecture, 

ask questk>ns, demonstrate, 

or give directions. 
Mastery-to utilize drill or 

practice. 
Problem Sotving-oniy one 

an»ver throughout process. 



Clarification-studefit to 

express his own opinions and 

perceptions. 
Inquiry-focus on process rather 

than solution. 
Dialogue-emphasis on explore* 

tion, no student response 

rejected or criticized. 



EXPRESSIONS 



Inhibiting— words of reprimand, 
threat, and accusation. 

Routine-words which are neither 
encouraging nor inhibiting. 

Encouraging-words of praise, re- 
cognition, and commendation. 



Routine-gestures or acts which 
neither encourage rK>r 
inhibit 

inhibiting-gestures which ignore 
or show strong disapproval. 

Encouraging«-ge$turet implying 
support, approval, or 
er>couragen>ent. 



Source! Paul N« Allen et al#t Teacher Self -Appyalsal i A Wav 

of Looking Over Your Om Shoulder . Worthingtont 

Ohio I Charles k. Jones Publishing Company t 1970t p« 62 
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THREE PROGRAMS USING VIDEOTAPE 

Vlde» Inseyv^^ e Pvtcrsm 

The Vide» Inservice Pregraa, a systeas appreach f 
i«preve«e»t ef instruetien and staff develapaaent, is a vehicle 
which can be used by schsels ts effectively accwaplish their 
inuervice educatienal ebjectives. This pregra« assuaes that 
the teacher is a Very Lipertant Perssn in the success ef the 
edueatienal pregra* in the seheelj censequently, iapreveaent 
•f instructien fecuses en the teaching staff. A vital facter 
in the Videe Inuervice Pr«gra« is that all teachers invelved 
in the pregraa aust have a sincere desire fer self-i«prsve«ent. 
The objectives sf the pregraa are twefeldi (1) the teacher 
will identify a target behavier and (2) the teacher will 
usdify this target behavier. 

The Videe Inservice Prsgraa is based sn the fsllswing 
assuMptisne t 

1. Teachers cannst be esnceived as simply an act ©f 
csgnitisp,, but aust be viewed asre basically as interaction 
with ether huaan beings in a situation designed for learning. 

2. A teacher who desires to iaprove instruction aust 
direct his attention to changing his behavior as he interacts 
with other huaan beings. 

15 
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3* Sine« n« '*a«del teaeher** pattern has been devel«ped» 
each teacher needs the freedea te develep his swn unique style 
•f teaching* 

4. Only the teacher can change his teaching behavisr. 

5* When sboective data about teaching is supplied ts 
teachers* these whe are trying te initiate change internally 
are acre likely te aake Meaningful ch&figes than these whe are 
responding te exhertatien er ether outside pressure.^^ 

Interaetien Analysis Adapted te V^deetapg 

The prisary responsibility ef the classroos teacher ia 
to guide th« learning activiti«»« of children* As he helps 
children to learn in the classrooa* the t«acher interacts 
with the children both as individuals and as a group* In the 
process of this interaction he influences the children, often 
without awareness of his behavior aad its effect on the 
leamii'ig process* By studying his own behavior in a systes- 
atic objective sanner, the teacher say gain insight into his 
behavior and his own pattern of influence* As he gains 
insight into his behavior » he aay decide that he wants to 
change his behavior because he is not achieving what he thought 
he was achieving* The key t* developing acre effective class- 
rooa behavior is the opportunity to experiaent with and 
practice desired ceaaunication skills* ^5 

Feedback is an essential process in learning for the 
teacher who is trying to understand and iaprove his behavior* 
Prograas organiaed far helping teachers to understand their 
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behavier and plan behavior change must have previsien fer 
an effective feedback 8y@teR. 

The Flanders systea ef interacuian analysis is can- 
cerned anly with verbal behaviar, •••••primarily because it 
can be abserved with higher reliability than can nanverbal 
behaviar. ••^^ Hawever, ane can easily see that this system 
«ay readily be expanded ca include nan-verbal behaviar as 
well, particularly with the use af the videatape recarder^ 

In the Flanders system af interactian analysis, all 
stateaents by the teacher are classified first as either 
direct ar indirect^ This class if icaticn gives central atten- 
tian te the am aunt af freedam the teacher grants ta the stu* 
dent^ In a given situation, therefare, a teacher has a chaice^ 
He may be direct, minimiifiijng the freedam af the student ta 
respand, ar he maj^ be indirect, giving the student mare free- 
dam ta answer • The teacher's chaice, eansciaus ar unconsciaus, 
depends upen his perceptian af the situatian and the gaals af 
the particular learning s'ituatian^^'^ 

In arder ta make tiital behaviar ar tatal ixiteractian 
in the classraa« meaningful, the Flanders system alsa pravides 
far the categari jr.ing af student talk^ A third ma jar sectian, 
that af silenco «r canfusian, is included ta accaunt far time 
spent in behaviar ather than teacher talk ar student talks ^8 
All statements th^t ancur in the classraam, then, are put in 
ane af three ma jar cectianst (1) teacher talkp (2) student 
talk, (3) silence or canfusianc A summary af the subdivisians 
af these three ma jar sectians, with brief definitians, can be 
faund in Figure 3« 



Figure 3 
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SUMMARY OF CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



TBAcna 

TALK 



INDIUCT 
IHPLU- 
INCI 



Diucr 

IHTLU- 
BMCB 



1. 



2. 



^ACCBPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling 
tone of the students in a nonthreatening manner. 
Feelings may be positive or negative. Predicting and 
recalling feelings are included. 

^PRAISES OR INCOURAGES: praises or encourages student 
action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, not 
at the expense of another individual, nodding head 
or saying "um hm?*' or **go on'^ are included. 

"^ACCBPXS 0& USES IDEAS OF STUDBiTr; clarifying, build- 
ing, or developing ideas or suggestions by a student. 
As teacher brings more of his own ideas into play, 
shift to category five. 

*ASKS QUESTIONS^ askir^g a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student answer. 
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STUDiMr 
TALK 



*LBCTUKINS: giving facts or opinions about content or 
procedure; expressing his own idea; asking rhetor- 
ical questions. 

GIVING DIIECTIONS: directions, coiomands, or orders 
with which a student is expected to comply. 

AGtlTICIZING OR JUSTIFYIHQ AUTHORITY: stnteottnts 
intended to change studant behavior from non- 
acceptable to acceptable pattern; bawling soMone 
out; stating why the teacher is doing what he is 
doing, extreme self -reference. 



8. ^fSTUDRNI TALK-RESPCH6B: talk by students in response 

to teacher. Teacher initic^tes the contract or 
solicits student statement. 

9. *STin>EHr TAI/t-INrriATION: talk by students, which they 

initiate. If ^calling on" student is only to indi- 
cate who mf,y talk next, observer must decide whether 
student wanted to talk. If he did, use this category. 



10. ^IIXNCE Oril CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of 
silence, and periods of confusion in which coanu* 
nication cannot be understood by the observer. 
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Sourc«t Bdaund J* Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, T>>e Hold of the 
Teaaher 111 Claesroon . Minneapolis » Paul S. 
Aaidon A Associates, Inc., 1963* P« 



Before beginning t% •bserve and categtrize, it is 
best f tr the tbserver t# spend five t# ten Minutes getting 
•riented te the situation. He then has a feeling f#r the 
tetal ataesphere in which the t^aeher c^.nd students are wsrk* 
ing. After he has begun t# get the feeling sf the classrssa 
interact isn, he begins t# record the interact lent in the 
fslleving methsdi Every three secerds the observer writes 
dswn the category nu«ber sf the interact isn he has just 
•bserved* He recerds these numbers in sequence in a celumn* 
He will write appr#xi«ately twenty nxaibers per minute i thust 
at the end ef a peried ef time he will have seversil l^ng 
c#l\»ns ef numbers. The ebservcr preserves the sequence ef 
numbers he has recerded* It is important te keep the tempe 
as steady as pessible, but it is even mere important te be 
accurate. He may alss want t# j#t dewn netes in the margin 
frsm time te time} these netes may be used te further explain 
what has been happening in the classrsem*^^ 

The observer steps classifying whenever the classreem 
activity is changed se that ebserving is inapprepriate, as 
when children are werking in werkbeeks er dting silent reading* 
He will usually draw a line under the recerded nimberSf make 
a nete ef the new activity > and resume recording when the 
tetal eliiss discuss ien continues • At all times the ebi^erver 
nates the kind ef class activity he is ebserving. The reading 
greup in the elementary scheel is ebvieusly different frem a 
review ef subject matter, supervised seat werkt er intreductien 
ef new material. Such diverse activities may be expected te 
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sh»w different types ef teacher-student interaetien> even when 
guided by the ssuae teacher. A shift te new activity sheuld 
always be neted.-^^ 

Interaction analysis is ene effective way te supply 
teachers with ebjective and reliable data abeut their reles 
in the classreea. It is a procedure timt «ay be used by 
•utside ebservers er by the teacher hiaself utilizing the 
videetape recerder. As neted earlier, the Flanders systea 
ef interaction analysis lends itself well te the videetape 
recorder. This systea «ay also be easily expanded te include 
nen-verbal behavior. 

Interaction analysis is a tool that ean be of great 
use to a teacher in improving his role as a guide in the 
learning processes of his pupils. This system ean give the 
teacher a way of gathering objective information about his 
own behavior in the classroom. The extent to which he uses 
thi« information in understanding more fully his own actions 
and in planning a change in his own role will be up to him. 
The teacher will gain the greatest value as he finds it 
possible to put forth the time and effort required. 

Student Teacher Self-Evaluat jfp 

Richard Bedics and Jeaninne Wegg studied the effects 
on student teachers in viewing their own behavior via videe- 
tape. The purpose of their study was to identify the factsrs 
in student iieachers' self -evaluations of their classroom 
behavior. 

ERIC 
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The subjects were sixty-six student teaehers in elen- 
entary edueatisn frss a ssutheastern university. All subjects 
were female and had siailar prsfessisnal preparatien. They 
were assigned ts three grtups sf twenty-tws subjects each* 
Greup I served as an experiaental grsup and received fsrty- 
eight hsurs sf training in the analysis sf teaching behavier. 
Each «e«ber sf the grsup viewed videstape recsrdings sf her 
teaching behavisr three ti«es during the student teaching 
experience. Grsup II served as a secsnd experiaental grsup i 
this grsup received ne special training and viewed their 
teaching behavisr three times during the student teaching 
experience. Grsup III, the esntrsl grsup, was videstaped 
snly snce, at the end sf the student teaching, and this grsup 
received ns special training. The training which Grsups I 
and II received included instrx- 'tisn in the use sf videstape 
equipaent.-^^ 

The results of this study were significant. All sf 
the student teachers invslved in this study tended ts Issk ati 
(1) thesselves as pesple, (2) themselves as teachers, (3) their 
students, and (k) the teaching act itself. It was alss f#und 
that experience in viewing videotaped recsrdings ef their ewn 
teaching behavier was acceapanied by a shift in the fscus sf 
the self -evaluative csuients aade by the student teachers. 
These whs had several sppsrtunities ts view theaselves tended 
ts ssve fres csncem absut hsw they Issked and acted te an 
increasing eaphasis sn the teaching act« This eaphasis was 
•lightly asre prsnsunced if the teacher had been trained in 
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skills in the annlysis sf teacher behavisr. Hswever* the 
»ajer intluenee seeaed te be the vidsetape experience} it 
gave these student teachers the sppertunity t« view their 
classrsMi behavier as an autside abserver*-^-^ 
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Chapter 5 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Th« eg* a teacher is deeply involved in determining 
the direction ef ehange in his teaching behavier. Principals 
and ather eutside ©bservers pase a threat ta the teacheri the 
«ere faf?t that a teacher knows he is being evaluated affects 
his teaching behaviar, and net always far the better. The 
threat af teacher evaluatian must be rf/«aved if changes are 
ta be made. 

lapravenent in teaching daes nat caae with experience 
ar with tiae. Inpraveaent can anly caae fraa the teacher 
hiaself — he is the fXLLy. ane capable af naking changes in his 
teaching behaviar. Na anaunt af pressiire ar eaercian fraa 
autsiders can cam:e the teacher ta aake sincere iapraveaents 
in his teaching behaviar. The desire, taa» ta ehange aust 
eaae fraa within the teacher. 

Mast teachers tend ta be "disbelieving" when it caaes 
ta being evaluated by athers. Kawever, with the :28e af the 
videatape recorder, a teacher can actually see and hear 
exactly what he dae» and says in the classraaa* A teacher 
can view these actions again and again, fraa different paints 
af view and leaking at different target behaviars. He can 
practice given akill aver and aver until he has it perfected. 
The videatape recardxr can aid the teacher in researching 
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different teaching Methods and strategies) it alse enables the 
teacher ta view the resiilts af his actians in ter«s af his 
gaals and abjectives. The teacher is pravided with a tatally 
abjective view af what has transpired in his elassraaa, a 
view that can be seen any nuaber af tiaes by the teacher. 

Phillip Ward sums it up well in saying i "There is 
value in the pracess af purpaseful self-evaluatianj teachers 
are nat always cansciaus af their awn needs. 
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^Richard A. Bedies and Jeaninne N. Webb* M»a8urj.ny 
the Self--Eyaluati»n •f Teaching Behavi»r Thraugh the Use •f 
Vide»-Tape (Washingtent U. S. Office ef Edueatien, 1971 }»p« 1. 

^Ray H. Siapaen, Teacher Self-Evaluatien (New Yerkt 
The MacMillan Cwtpany, 1966), po 1. 

-Phillip M. Ward, The Use ef the Pertable Videetape 
Recorder xn Helping Teachers Self-Evaluate Their Teaching 
Behavier (Washingtent U. S. Office •f Educatien, 1970), p. 3. 
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^Ibid., p. 9» 

^Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

^Ibid., p. 2. 
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